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ABSTRACT 

This inaugural edition of "Equity Coalition" 
introduces a new publication from the Programs for Educational 
Opportunity at the University of Michigan, one of 10 regional centers 
funded by the Federal Government to provide technical assistance to 
school districts on issues concerning race, gender, and national 
origin equity* This issue explores the theme of "Working Together" to 
form an effective coalition of groups with interests in equal 
education* Perspectives of the various constituent groups are offered 
in: (1) "Working Together: A Race Equity Perspective" (Bob 
Croninger) ; (2) "Working Together: A Gender Equity Perspective" 
(Eleanor Linn); (3) "Working Together: A National Origin Perspective" 
(Norma Barquet) ; (4) "Working Together: What Shall We Call Each 

Other?" (Ted Wilson); (5) "The Checklist Does Your Organization's 
Atmosphere Foster Working Together?" (Tasha Lebow) ; (6) "Portrait of 

an Equity Advocate" (Tasha Lebow); (7) "Examples of Working Together: 
Minnesotans Aim for a Multicultural Gender-Fair Curriculum" (Bob 
Croninger); (8) "Examples of Working Together: Head Start's 
Multicultural Gender-Fair Program" (Judith L* Greenbaum) ; (9) 
"Examples of Working Together: Family Math as a Road to 
Collaboration" (Martha A* Adler)* The final section, "Recommended 
Resources on Collaboration," contains an anotated list of 18 
resources* References follow the articles* (SLD) 
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by Percy Bates, P/i.D., Director 

A s director of the Programs for Educational Opportu- 
L nity, I want to take this opportunity to welcome you 
to the inaugural edition of Equity Coalition. You may have 
known us previously through our two earlier publications, 
Title IX Line and Breakthrough. We will now greet you pe- 
riodically through the pages of Equity Coalitum. While 
our publication format has changed, our mission remains 
the same: equal educational opportunity for all children. 
As the Desegregation Assistance Center at the University 
of Michigan we are structured to provide technical 
assistance to public schools in a siX'State region (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin) in 
the areas of race, gender and national origin. 

In the past, we focused on race and gender. 
The inclusion of national origin as an equity concern in 
our center began in 1987 with support from the Federal 
Title IV office in Washington, D.C. We are now’ one of 
ten Desegregation Assistance Centers nationwide that are 
serving the interests of children w'ho may experience dis' 
crimination because of their race, gender, or national 
origin. This publication and its title, Equity Coalition, is 



designed to reflect our new combined vision and mission. 

Among the many reasons for consolidating 
these three service areas the clearest to us is the opportU' 
nity to foster collaboration across the areas of race, gender, 
and national origin. Certainly there are some differences 
in the service needs related to these areas, and these dif' 
ferences are carefully considered in the articles in this 
issue, hut we all believe that our common concerns 
outweigh our differences. In addition, having all three 
service areas under a single umbrella allows for greater 
efficiency in our ability to provide services to you. As we 
emphasize these common concerns, however, we want you 
to know that unique differences and specific needs will 
continue to he met and reflected in our efforts to provide 
timely and imprewed services to you and the children for 
whom you are responsible. 

We believe that every child deserves the best 
and most equitable education pcTSsihle, and w’c will work 
with you to achieve' this end. Our mission is to work with 
you in providing equal educational opportunity for all 
students in our service area, ♦t* 
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Programs for Educational Opportunity 
Who Are We? 



Programs for Educational Opportunity is one of 
JL ten regional centers funded by the United States 
government under Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
to provide technical assistance to public K-12 school dis' 
tricts on issues concerning race, gender, and national ori' 
gin equity. 

We are housed at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor and provide assistance to school districts in 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. This service area contains over 3,000 
school districts and more than 7 million students. Over 
l.l million of these students are African-American. Ap- 
proximately 505,000 students are National Origin minori- 
ties with the largest groups being Hispanic, Southeast 
Asian, and children whose families come from the Middle 
East. One hundred thirty-six different languages are rep- 
resented in this population, including the languages of 
American Indians. 

This periodical, the Equity Coalition, is a col- 
lective effort of our entire staff, a racially, culturally, and 
gender-balanced group of approximately 20 people with 
experience in many aspects of education. Future issues of 
the Equicy Coalitioj'i will focus integrating race, gemler, 
and national origin equity initiatives in schools. Any in- 
terested educator in our service area may ask to be on our 
mailing list by using the request form on page 1 5. Other 
publications are described on page 16. 

In addition to publications, we have an 
extensive Resource Center with several thousand items 
related to equity and education. Educators may borrenv 
materials after completing a brief registration form. Bibli- 
i^graphies and discussion related to a variety of equity 



areas can be found on our computer-based telecommuni- 
cations conference EquityNet. Details for signing on tt) 
EquityNet can be found in our EquityNet brochure, availi- 
able free on request. 

A major focus of our staff time is devoted to 
Field Services work. School districts may apply for assis- 
tance in their efforts to make long-range changes toward 
greater equity. A staff member w’orks directly with a liai- 
son and planning team from the distr.ct to work through 
the phases of awareness, needs assessment, action plan- 
ning, training, implementation, monitorii?g, evaluation, 
and dissemination. Field service staff are assigned to work 
intensively with a limited number of districts in a given 
state. 

Our Research and Dissemination staff iden- 
tify, develop, and maintain the databases and materials 
that inform our inter\’entions in many varied aspects of 
education. Our Clerical staff keeps us organized and pre- 
pared to respond to a myriad of requests. 

Our Associate Directors are specialists in 
race, gender, and national origin equity, respectively. 

They supervise the program’s projects, establish long- 
range goals, and represent the program to their larger con- 
stituency groups. They also provide linkages with special- 
ized consultants, who provide specific services to the pro- 
gram and our client districts. 

Our Director is Professor of Education at the 
University of Michigan, former U.S. Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Education for the Bureau of the Handicapped, 
and Chairman of the Higher Education Commission of 
the National Alliance ot Black School Educators 
(NABSE). 
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Working Together-. 

A Race Equity Perspective 



Bob Cronfn^er, Associate Director for Race Equity 

N o one should be fooled into thinking that collabora< 
rion comes without its costs. It’s hard, sometimes 
grueling, almost always frustrating work! When collabora' 
tion involves people from diverse backgrounds, as I suggest 
in this article, it can be especially difficult because it 
requires building (not just identifying) common ground 
upon which to dialogue and act. Collaborating with 
others also requires that people compromise and some^ 
times sacrifice part of their personal agenda. The hope, of 
course, is that collaboration will enhance everyone’s 
chance for success. But in truth there is no way of 
knowing up front whether or not these hopes are justified. 
The proof is always in the pudding, and when you 
collaborate, you never get to taste the pudding until it 
cools. 

So why collaborate? Wouldn’t it he better 
for African-Americans to concentrate on their own issues 
first, and then later, once meaningful progress has been 
made, offer a helping hand to others? These are questions 
that I have to answer when my colleagues and I propose 
interventions that require c^tlkT .^ration between African- 
Americans, women, and othsrr minority groups. They are 
not always easy to answer. For one thing I am not 
African-American. I am white, male and mtxst likely of 
Dutch heritage. That doesn’t qualify me to talk about 
what WE should do as African-Americans, and perhaps 
understandably, given the history and nature of discrimi- 
nation in this country, that’s ample cause for doubt. 
Nonetheless, I have worked in the area of race equity for 
over twelve years now, and I firmly believe that a')llabora- 
tion between advocates for African-Americans, women 
and other minority groups is absolutely essential. Here are 
three reasons w'hy I think that this is so. 

1 . The greatest gains in achievement fc^r African-Ameri- 
can students have occurred in schcx^ls that have adopted 
comprehensive school- wide changes in which cooperation 
was essential. Rather than rely cm isc^lated or particular- 
is'd interventions, such as compensatc^ry educatiem, these 
schcHtls worked collahoratively with parents and pre^fes- 
sionals to institute changes that affected every aspect of 
schooling. They established a climate in which teamwe^rk 
characterized staff interactions, parent involvement was 
welcomed, and student failure was unacceptable. As 
James Comer and his colleagues observed in New Haven, 
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Connecticut, schex')! officials gained power to change their 
schools by creating an atmosphere in which staff, students 
and parents felt that they belonged, were valued, had a 
shared purpose and direction, and felt emotionally 
cc')mfortable. If Comer and his associates are right, then 
working with others to implement comprehensive 
changes, as opposed to particularized interventions, may 
benefit African-American children the most. Helping 
others to learn may be a prerequisite to helping oneself. 

2. African-Americans often voice cemcems that are very 
similar and sometimes even identical to those of women 
and other minority groups — the negative effects of 
stereotyping, inappropriate instructional approaches, 
insensitivity to family circumstances or alarmingly low 
achievement, to mention but a few examples. Yet these 
concerns are seldom addressed collahoratively by state or 
local school officials. Rather, the constituent groups for 
race, gender and national origin interventions arc seen as 
totally separate. Consequently, equity concerns become 
fragmented and are kept at the periphery of the educa- 
tional agendas in most states and schools. Collaboration, 
Ixnvever, especially when it results in joint interventions, 
can change all o( this. It can highlight mutual interests — 
the natural overlaps between constituent grentps — and 
move equity concerns to the center of the educational 
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agenda. Collaboration can also lead to a more efficient 
use of resources, an important consideration given the 
fiscal constraints that most advocates, not to mention 
schools, face today. 

3 . Some demands for change have pitted African- 
Americans against women or other minority groups. 
Desegregation, in particular, has been a “heated topic,” 
because families and children who are not plaintiffs feel 
that they lose more than they gain when their schools and 
communities are disrupted by changes in attendance 
boundaries. These conflicts, unfortunately, have often 
created situations in which nobody wins, nobody, that is, 
except those opposed to equity. There is no reason why 
desegregation or any other intervention should pit groups 
of families and children against each other. In most cases, 
mutually beneficial programs and opportunities can be 
negotiated between groups. More collaboration between 
African-Americans, women, and other minority groups 
would help to build a common ground on which to 
dialogue, negotiate and work together for change. Mini- 



mally, it would foster a greater understanding of and 
sensitivity to the educational needs and agendas of each 
group. 

Collaboration does not mean that African- 
Americans must gi\’e up their common identity or 
sacrifice in some way their cultural integrity. Every' group 
has a right to express its own needs and set its own agenda 
for education- That, after all, is one of the fundamental 
tenets of equity. An African-American agenda, however, 
will have a greater chance of success if it is established 
with some considerations for the agendas of women and 
other minority groups. Collaboration is the best way of 
doing this, especially if it results in mutual support, greater 
coordination of ser\*ices and jointly sponsored interven- 
tions. Although collaboration, especially in the begin- 
ning, will entail some frustration and sacrifice, the 
potential benefits — in wider support, greatei recognition, 
more efficient use of resources and greater success — far 
surpass any initial discomfort or inconvenience. Equitable 
schooling, after all, is eveiy-KxJy’s business. ❖ 



Working Together: 

A Gender Equity Perspective 



by Eleanor Linn, Associate Director for Gender Equity 

F or me, in a personal way as an advocate for gender eq- 
uity, joining a coalition of ad\'ocates for race, gender, 
and national origin is well worth the added effort of coor- 
dinating our actions and of understanding each other bet- 
ter, My optimism comes from believing that the gender 
equity community has both a great deal to offer and, at 
the same time, a great deal to learn. Yet, as we know from 
our work as educators, people only learn when they are 
valued, and only feel \'alued when they have something 
meaningful to contribute. To build a successful coalition, 
we will all need to consider each others’ issues seriously 
and listen to them with respect. We will only he open to 
learning frenn each other when we ha\*e created a climate 
of mutual re.spect. 

I see several strengths that the gender equity 
community brings to an equity coalition. Title IX of the 
Education Amendments of 1972 is the federal legislation 
that forms the core o( the legal mandate for schools to 
work toward gender equity. It look years of work by citi' 
zens and parent committees (many of them still intact) to 
build awareness tif the inequities and set up a framework 
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for effective avenues o( relief. Major accomplishments in^ 
elude establishing review committees to assess textbooks; 
implementing school district self-assessment surveys to he 
reviewed periodically; designating one individual in a 
school district as the Title IX coordinator; and the volun- 
tary, though widely-accepted development of school or 
district level gender equity committees. 

Other major accomplishments of the gender 
equity community have included the authorization of the 
Women’s Educational Equity Act, and other curriculum- 
related initiatives, which have supported a well-spring of 
model gender affirmative curriculum and instructional 
materials, especially in the areas of math/science/technol- 
ogy and women’s history' and literature. This focus on cur- 
riculum and instruction may well be the result of the sup- 
port that gender equity receives from classroom teachers, 
both female and male. Some of these models, like 
EQUALS, a highly successful gender equity math pro- 
gram, can easily he used to assist racial and national origin 
minority students who, like women, are severely under- 
represented in highci level math classes. Others, such as 
Amenca’s Women of Color, are already multicultural in fo- 
cus. 

Gender-equity focused curriculum and in- 
struction projects have also benefited enormously from the 
burgeoning field of women’s studies, with its ground- 
breaking research on gender differences in motivatitm, 
theories of feminist pedagogy, and major revision of the 
fields of history and literary criticism. 

The gender equity community especially 
wela^mes the support and collaboration tT other equity 
advocates to help us accomplish majc)r gt'>als that ha\’e nm 
been reached. We have not been particularly effective in 
getting the message across that gender equity refers to 
women and men from all racial and cultural groups. Our 
biased society often forgets the iru')st obvit')us fact that 
there are women and men in all groups; that their needs> 
aspirations, and opportunities may be similar in stMiie 
ways, different in others; and that we need to focus on the 
overlap of race, national (uigin, and gender if we are to ht 
fair ro all girls and hoys. 

Very much related to this overlap issue is the 
over-representation of African-American, Hispanic, and 
American Indian boys in school disciplinary systems and 
special educalu'jn. The schools’ reaction to racial and eth- 
nic mini^rity males and the occurrence of acting-out be- 
havic>r by these hoys are related to gender bias as well as 
racism and ethnocentrism. Educators often do not realize 
the potential of gender equity initiatives for alleviating 
this constellation of problems. Working together we can 



accomplish far more than any of us have in the past by 
working alone. Similarly, gender is one of several impor- 
tant factors to consider in finding solutions to issues as di- 
verse as school improvement, dropout prevention, teacher 
recruitment, student employability, parental involvement, 
teenage pregnancy, and poverty prevention. 

One additional major issue stands out for me. 
The gender equity community needs support from the eq- 
uity community as a whole on sexual harassment. Sexual 
harassment exists for men and women of all races and cul- 
tural groups, but it is most often gender equity advocates 
who work to prevent and combat it. For gender equity 
specialists to work well in a coalition, we need everyone to 
recognize the pervasiveness and destructiveness of sexual 
harassment in our schools. The creation of a climate free 
of any kind of harassment needs to be on all of our agen- 
das and we need to work together to make it a reality. 

As advcx:ates for gender equity, our current 
goal is to find the most effective balance between focu ing 
on gender equity efforts and working in a race, gender, 
and national origin equity coalition. The more clearly ve 
are able to state our gender equity priorities, the more 
likely we are to discover which ones can be addressed ef- 
fectively by working in the coalition with other equity ad- 
vocates. I look forward to our all working together. ❖ 
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Working Together: 

A National Origin Perspective 



by Norma Barquet, Associate Director for National Ongin 

T he efforts of Programs for Educational Opportunity to 
integrate the three areas of equity which the program 
addresses are, in part, a strategy to increase the effective- 
ness and efficiency of our service delivery system. But 
these efforts also represent a deliberate attempt to deal 
with equity issues in a more holistic and humanistic man- 
ner and to create networks among professionals across the 
three equity areas of gender, race, and national origin. 

One of the greatest barriers to progress for 
minorities and women continues to be the lack of access 
to real power, and therefore to significant opportunities 
and resources. By combining efforts and sharing expertise 
and resources, we can help each other promote our spe- 
cific agendas and increase our effectiveness. We can also, 
collectively, increase our power base and have more op- 
portunities for professional development, recognition, and 
advancement. Ultimately, we would stand a better 
chance of influencing the mainstream structures in a more 
systematic, real, and permanent manner. 

National origin concerns often cannot be 
separated from issues related to gender and race. The 
populations that fall under the national origin classifica- 
tion represent all of the existing races of which approxi- 
mately fifty percent are women. In the case of a Black 
Puerto Rican female student, three areas of pc^ssible dis- 
crimination might affect one person. A holistic approach 
to an intervention will take into consideration the impact 
that society and the family have on the whole person 
based on her or his gender, race and cultural/linguistic 
background. In other words, issues related to gender dis- 
crimination might affect a while middle class female dif- 
ferently than they would a Hispanic female and might call 
for a different type of intervention. 

The issues that have divided UvS in the past, 
such as the conflicts between desegregation and bilingual 
education efforts, have to a great extent been the result of 
poor communication and lack (T sharing in the decision- 
making processes that led to implementing those pro- 
grams. As Bob Croninger points out in this issue, when 
people with diverse agendas are placed in situatiiMis where 
they must collaborate, they may need to compromise on 
stnne of their issues, but they gain the potential for more 
creative and often more comprehensive outcomes. 

Only by working col la bora lively across the 
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three areas will we be able to develop the expertise and 
sensitivity that will enable us to deliver more integrated 
services. We must consider each child as a whole person 
representative of a race (or more likely, a combination of 
races), a gender, and a unique linguistic and ethnic back- 
ground. We must also remember that these characteristics 
are often used against people to exclude them from full 
participation in the mainstream of American society. 

But the challenge to bring about real change 
is ours as the advocates and catalysts for change. The cul- 
tures of the institutions in which we work must first be- 
come more inclusive and reflective of the diverse compo- 
sition of this nation’s people and of the populations we are 
trying to serve. A , minorities (people of color), women, 
and equity advocates we must work together in order to 
encourage, create and promote opportunities that foster 
the self-detennination of the populations that we repre- 
sent. Otherwise, we will ctmtinue to perpetuate the ra 
cism, sexism, ethnocentrism, and exclusionary practices 
that we are so eagerly tr^'ing to eliminate in schools. 

Our challenge is a difficult one. We must 
strive to be goc^d nKxiels of the principles that we advo- 
cate: cooperation versus cc^mpetition; representation ver- 
sus exclusivism; multicultural ism versus ethnocentrism; 
(bi)multilingualism versus nionolingualism; gender-fair- 
ness versus sexism; integration versus segregation; human- 
ism versus elitism; survival versus annihilation. 
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Working Together: 

What shall we call each other? 



by Ted Wilson, Editor and Research Associate 

W orking together across the lines of race, gender and 
national origin teaches us that there can be no easy 
certainty about what to call each other, only continuing 
dialogue. The words that name oiir differences are emo' 
tionally charged. If we are members of groups that have 
suffered discrimination and name calling, we are apt to be 
senstitive about the choice of these terms. As educators 
working together toward equity we should help each other 
learn to use the most acceptable terms. Should we say 
African-American, Afro-American, or Black? Should we 
say American Indians or Native Americans? Should we 
say Hispanics or Latinos? At what age in their lives 
should females be called women and males be called men? 

An important guideline is the principle of 
self determination. Each of us has the right to decide 
what labels are acceptable to us. Our membership in a 
group may seem obvious to others, but our feelings of af- 
filiation are more complex. The strength of our internal 
identification with a group and its name can range from 
denial through mild curiosity to passionate commitment.^ 

If our social setting focuses on our common- 
alty with all human beings (our need for food-shelter-se- 
curity, our concern for family-children-community, our 
hope for the future), we may identify less strongly with the 
subgroups of humanity to which we belong. However, if 
our differences are at issue (stereotypes about us, preju- 
dices and discrimination against us), we may identify more 
strongly with our own race, gender, and national origin. 
Social conditions and interactions can affect our sense of 
identity and our preference for one name over another. 

And preferences do change. For example, 
Jesse Jackson and other Black leaders said in Decen her 
1988 that they preferred to be called African-Americans. 
"Every ethnic group in this country has some reference to 
some land, some cultural and historical base. African- 
Americans have hit that level of maturity, Jackson said. 

What should the press do? EditO'^ and 
Publisher ombudsman Henry McNulty said, ‘ I think 
people should he called whatever they want to be called, 
within reason, but the question is, Who can tell what the 
people’ want?” He added, “I go along with Jacks 'n’s rea- 
soning that it is better to refer t(') scmieone’s ance tral I jikI 
than to skin color.” 

In December the Bill Coshy Show also dealt 
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with this issue when Denise taught her step daughter Ol- 
ivia that she should say African-American not Black, 

Asian not Oriental, and Caucasian not white. This popu- 
lar show may influence some people to adopt these terms. 

Similarly, American Indian and Native 
American are competing terms. Jim B-^ck, an Ojibwa ad- 
ministrator at the University of Michigan, prefers the term 
American Indian (despite its origin in Columbus s igno- 
rant navigational error”), but he also uses the term Native 
American. However, he strongly believes Indian should 
be capitalized when used in words such as paleolndian.^* 
Hispanic and Latino are also competing 
terms. In 1968 Sen. Joseph Montoya of New Mexico per- 
suaded President Johnson to declare National Hispanic 
Heritage Week,** and the Census Bureau uses the term 
Hispanic. However, for some Hispanic evokes only Span- 
iards or their descendents whereas Latino embraces Portu- 
guese, Spanish, Indian, and African peoples and cultures.* 
Gender bias is such a part of our language 
that it resists change. Ms. now seems to be used more of- 
ten than Miss or Mrs., and "he or she" as often as the ge- 
neric "he," but inclusive terms like “fire fighter” are still 
not as common as sexist terms like “fireman.” A new 
book by Rosalie Maggio has many fine suggestions for cor- 
recting gender bias in our language. ^ 

To encourage diversity in this dialogue, the 
authors in Equity Coalition will use those terms they feel 
are most acceptable. They may not agree with each other, 
and you may not agree with them. In any case we’d like 
to hear your reactions and suggestions. Other questions of 
language and equity will be discussed in future issues. 
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The Checklist 

Does your organization's atmosphere foster working together? 



by Tosha Lebcnu, Field Services Specialist 

T his checklist is designed to help you assess whether 
an oganization facilitates trust^building relationships 
and effective collaboration. The generic term “organiza^ 
tion” could mean a school district, an administrative of' 
fice, a school building, or classroom, whichever is appro- 
priate. This checklist is an informal assessment tool in- 
tended to identify areas for future attention. 

Directions: Record your YES or NO responses to the fol- 
lowing questions. This checklist may be used as a collabo- 
rative exercise by having several people individually com- 
plete it and then meet to discuss their observations. 

I. Organizational Issues 

YES NO 

□ □ 1. Are women and minorities in visible posi- 

tions of authority that guarantee input into decisions and 
allow them to ser\'e as role models and mentors for others.^ 

Q □ 2. Are values of justice (equality, shared 

power, pluralism) modeled by how the organization is run.^ 

□ □ 3. Is participation in the decision-making 

process by advocacy and special interest groups systemati- 
cally established (rather than a response to crisis)? 

□ □ 4. Are specific strategies in place to ensure 

representation of all groups on committees, planning 
groups, screening boards, etc? 

Q L3 5a. Does the organization employ a partici- 

patory decision-making model? 

Q Q b. Is there mutual accountability? 

Q □ c. Are there c'>pportunities for peer review? 

□ □ 6a. Does the organization's nondiscrimina- 

tion policy specifically cover race, gender, national origin, 
and disability? 

□ □ b. If a generic policy is stated, are specific as- 

pects for each population delineated in the implementa- 
tion guidelines? 

Q Q 7. Are meetings arranged to ensure the 

greatest participation (e.g. announced in advance, held m 
rotating ItKations, and led by diverse co-chairpersons)? 



Q Q 8. Are announcements and notices trans- 

lated into languages that exist within the community? 

O Q 9. Are all school-home communications re- 

viewed to ensure a readability level appropriate for the to- 
tal community? 

II. Climate Issues 

YES NO 

□ □ 10. Is it emphatically clear that racist, preju- 

diced, or sexist language and behaviors by students and 
staff will not be tolerated? 

□ □ 11. .Are school events organized and facili- 

tated that bring together diverse groups? 

□ □ 12. Does the organization provide opportu- 

nities for dialogue among diverse groups on shared con- 
cerns or priorities? 

^ G 13. Does the organization’s atmosphere en- 

courage the expression of dissenting opinions? 

G G 14. Does the physical environment (bulletin 

boards, display cases, holiday obser\’ances, etc.) reflect 
true American diversity? 

G G 15. Are any school symbols or mascots em- 

ployed that offend racial or ethnic groups or women? 

III. Staff Development 

YES NO 

O O 16. Are there significant opportunities for all 

staff to gain exposure to the educational equity issues and 
concerns of specific populations? 

G G 1 7. Do all inser\'ice programs include con- 

tent relating to the equity needs of specific populations? 

G G 18. Are bilingual/multicultural inser\’ice 

plans integrated with the overall district inservice plan? 

G G 19. Are staff trained in gn^up process, con- 

flict management, cross cultural communication, and 
other .skills essential to woiking with diverse populations? 

G G 20. Are current trends in education (school 

improvement, high-risk students, substance abuse preven- 
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tion, teen-age pregnancy, etc.) addressed as issues perti' 
nent only to one group or gender? 

IV. Curriculum & 

Educational Programs 

YES NO 

□ □ 21. EX) representative numbers of women 

and minority groups actively participate in all curriculum 
development activities? 

□ □ 22. Does the curriculum contain factual, 

nonstereotypic information on the diverse roles and con^ 
tributions of minority groups and women? 

□ □ 23. Is evaluation for race, ethnic, and gender 

bias required before new textbooks are approved? 

□ □ 24. Are existing textbcx)ks and library col- 

lections reviewed to identify biased information? 

□ □ 25. Are supplemental materials that rectify 

biases in traditional materials provided? 

□ □ 26. Are cooperative learning techniques 

regularly employed? 

□ □ 27. Are any ability grouping arrangements 

flexible, temporary, and applicable only to specific skills 
taught in that grouping? 

□ □ 28. Does the curriculum include human rela- 

tions and cross cultural communication content? 

□ □ 29. Are enrollments in the following “gate- 

keeper ’ courses monitored for disproportionality of race, 
gender, handicap, ethnicity, and nonstandard or limited 
English? 



□ 


□ 


a. advanced math and science 


□ 


□ 


b. basic skills courses 


□ 


□ 


c. vocational education 


□ 


□ 


d. special education categories 


d d 30. Are data pertaining to discipline refer- 

rals, actions, and suspensions regularly collected and as- 
sessed for imbalances in gender, race, and national origin? 


□ 


□ 


3 1. Are holiday observances, extracurricular 



activities, special assignments, awards, scholarships, etc. 
monitored to ensure balanced participation by all groups? 

For scoring, please turn to page 13, 




Portrait of an 
Equity Advocate 

by Tosha Lebow, Field Services Specialist 

E ffective advocates for equity must possess a strong 
commitment to this ideal, as well as diverse skills and 
talents. Here is a list of some of the qualities effective 
change agents are likely to demonstrate. An Equity Ad- 
vocate is someone who: 

♦ Assists the upward mobility of minorities and women 
by providing mentoring, training, and exposure experi- 
ences for them and encourages their aspirations 

• Has the same expectations regarding performance, 
behavior, and aspirations for all staff and students, 
regardless of gender, race, ethnicity, or handicap 

• Uses all-inclusive, nonsexist language 

• Actively strives to consider the impact of all decisions, 
procedures, rules, etc. on historically underserved 
populations 

• Scrutinizes his or her own behavior and language for 
expressions that are offensive to members of other 
groups 

• Regularly models affirmative behavior by performing 
activities traditionally considered non- traditional for 
her or his race, gender, or national origin. 

• Effectively calls another’s attention to their biased, 
prejudiced or stereotypic language or behavior 

• Is actively involved in expanding her or his own 

knowledge of other cultures and languages. << 
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Examples of Working Together: 

Minnesotans Aim for a Multicultural 
Gender-Fair Curriculum 



by Bob Croninger, Associate Director for Race Equity 

M innesota's State Board of Education recently 
adopted a “multicultural gender^fair rule” that 
promises to stimulate a lot of collaboration about educa^ 
tion in the state. The rule, which officially went into 
effect last summer, requires that school boards throughout 
the state adopt plans to establish and maintain an 
inclusive educational program. Each plan is to describe 
how the district will eliminate biases in its curriculum, 
foster an understanding and appreciation for cultural 
diversity, recognize the wide range of political, economic 
and social roles open to students, and acknowledge the 
historic and contemporary contributions that women, 
people of color and persons with handicaps have made to 
this country. “The hope of the board," Ted Suss, a state 
school official said, “is that students who finish a public 
school education in Minnesota in the next decade will 
have a greater understanding and respect for other 
people."’ 

The rule also tells local boards that they 
must substantively involve women, persons of color, and 
persons with handicaps in developing their plans. In 
other words, local boards must include school staff and 
community members who are often excluded from policy- 
making in order to comply with the rule. As a result many 
local boards are forming multicultural gender-fair advisory 
committees to review their school’s curriculum and make 
recommendations about how to foster the understanding 
and respect Mr. Suss mentioned. Most of these commit- 
tees, of course, are just forming, so it’s too early to tell 
what they will do and how they will actually affect 
education in Minnesota. But in districts that have already 
formed committees, the results have been encouraging. 
Committees in Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth 
developed comprehensive plans before the school year 
began. In the case of St. Paul, which has acknowledged 
the importance of multicultural gender-fair education for a 
long time, the plan also led to new partnerships within the 
district and community to implement the rea^mmenda- 
tions. 

Why have these districts been successful? 
One reason is that creating a multicultural gender-fair cur- 
riculum is an ideal topic around which to encourage 



people to collaborate. It acknowledges diversity, fosters 
mutual respect, and provides an opportunity for men and 
women of different races and ethnicities to work together 
toward a common goal. Another reason, however, is that 
these districts are committed to the idea of multicultural 
gender-fair education. They have not allowed initial set 
backs and disappointments to overw'helm them. Instead 
they have doggedly pursued their goal, addressed conflicts 
that have arisen, attempted to incorporate diverse per- 
spectives and insisted on developing new curriculum goals 
and objectives collaboratively. Their job is not done, of 
course. New obstacles will undoubtedly take shape as they 
continue to implement their plans, but persistence and 
commitment to multicultural gender-fair education and 
collaboration are paying off. 

Minnesota is a good example of how one 
state and several individual school districts have fostered 
equity and school improvements by collaborating on 
multicultural gender- fair education. There are, however, 
other ways of fostering collaboration. Judith Greenbaum 
describes another example in the article that follows. She 
describes how the Head Start program formally recognizes 
the importance cjf providing services that are multicultu- 
ral, gender-fair, and handicap aware. Head Start, Judith 
argues, is not only a good example of the results of 
collaboration; it is also an example of how respect for and 
an aw'areness of differences can foster collaboration itself, 
not to mention a more successful program. The Minne- 
sota rule describes the potential for men and w’omen of 
different races and ethnicities to collaborate for better 
schooling; Head Start demonstrates how that potential 
has actually been translated into real gains for the 
programs that foster it and the children and families 
w'hom they serve. 
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Examples of Working Together: 

Head Start’s Multicultural Gender-Fair Program 



by Judith L. Greenbaum, P/i.D., Project j\ssociate 

O ne of the main goals of collaboration is the develop- 
ment of a multicultural, gender-fair, handicap-aware 
educational plan. (The process of collaboration across 
race, gender, and national origin lines is a goal in and of 
itself.) The Head Start Program Performance Standards ‘ 
can serve as a successful model of a written multicultural 
gender-fair plan. This plan, which reflects race, gender, 
and national origin concerns in all its components, has 
many desirable characteristics that are applicable to all 
school programs. By borrowing Head Start language, and 
by collaborating with local Head Start programs, kkal 
educational agencies can save themselves much time in 
program development. 

Head Start is a comprehensive interdiscipli- 
nary program aimed specifically at low-income children 
and their families. The Head Start program emphasizes 
cognitive development, physical and emotional health, 
and social cor pete nee in the children it serv'es. In 
addition, Hea ■ Start has the oldest and probably the most 
extensive parent involvement program in the nation. 




(oWTU'i'v Ant)-De/<muitutn of iVrvu frrtj/i 



Parent involvement activities include training in working 
with their own children at home, direct involvement in 
decision-making in Head Start program planning and 
operations, paid assisting or volunteering in the classroom, 
and personal enrichment and continuing education 
activities. Parents are also trained in self-advocacy so that 
they can access community and educational services for 
themselves and their family. 

Each Head Start program has a comprehen- 
sive, written plan based on federal piogram performance 
standards, and a self-assessment instruntent for program 
monitoring and evaluation. The function, responsibilities, 
and membership of the advisory and policy councils which 
run the local Head Start programs are carefully delineated. 
The relationship of a Head Start program to its local com- 
munity is also carefully spelled out. Although federally 
funded. Head Start programs must rely on volunteers, in- 
kind services, fundraising, and local tax monies to bring 
the program into compliance with federal standards. 

In each program component Head Start per- 
formance standards carefully spell out multicultural, 
gender-fair goals and objectives. For example, the 
recruitment or outreach process provides for the enroll- 
ment of eligible (low-income) children regardless of race, 
sex, creed, color, national origin, or handicapping 
condition. The general program goals provide for “the 
enhancement of the sense of dignity and self-worth within 
the child and his [or her] family” through “patterns and 
expectations of success” for the child. Staff and program 
resources reflect the racial and ethnic makeup of the chil- 
dren in the program. Each local Head Start program must 
make arrangements to include as resources, parents and 
community persons who speak the primary language of the 
children and are knowledgeable about their heritage. 
Children who are handicapped and their families are fully 
integrated into all aspects of the Head Start program, 
while receiving the special services they may need. 

The goals and objectives of the educational 
component are based on "a curriculum which is relevant 
and reflective of the needs of iKe population served 
(bilingual/bicultural, multicultural, rural, urban, reserva- 
tion, migrant, etc.).” The curriculum also “provides an 
environment of acceptance which helps each child build 
ethnic pride.” This means “accepting each child’s lan- 
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guage whether it be standard English, a dialect, or a 
foreign language” and fostering the child’s use of his/her 
primary language. Educational program activities must 
avoid “situations which stereotype sex roles or racial/ 
ethnic backgrounds.” For non^English speaking parents, 
interpreters are available to facilitate communication 
between staff and parents regarding the educational needs 
of the children. 

Head Start provides a comprehensive health 
program which includes a broad range c^f medical, dental, 
mental health and nutrition services to the children. 
Medical and dental screenings are given to all children 
Further examination and treatment are provided by the 
program, as are referrals for services and transportation t<^ 
these services if needed. The health component also has 
multicultural, genderTair awareness infused in its goals 
and objectives. The breakfasts, lunches and snacks given 
to the children must be provided in ways that “recognize 
individual differences and cultural patterns" and “rein- 
force cultural and ethnic practices found in the children’s 
homes.” Ethnic foods are included whenever possible. 

All children are provided with opportunities to participate 
in menu planning and food preparation. Community 
health problems such as sickle cell anemia, lead poisoning, 
and internal parasites are determined and addressed 



through medical treatment. Health practices in the 
community which might be harmful to a child are also 
determined and addressed through education of the 
family. The parent involvement component similarly 
infuses multicultural and genderTair awareness into its 
goals and objectives. 

Current research attests to the effectiveness 
of Head Start in drop'Out prevention, c^bviating the need 
for special education services, and reducing juvenile delin- 
quency.‘ These three goals, along with increased student 
achievement, are the priorities of public education. 
Although Head Start is a pre-school program with goals 
larger than education, its multicultural and gender-fair 
objectives are easily translated to a kindergarten through 
twelfth grade educational system. Since Head ; 
successfully serves an at risk population, namely U,. 
income children, there is much the public schools can 
learn from its policies and practices. 
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Examples of Workmg Together: 

Family Math as a Road to Collaboration 



by Martha A. Adler, Field Services Specialist 

T here are countless ways in which we can collabtuate 
in an effort to help mir children grtnv and develop 
in the educational setting. It would be impt'jssible to begin 
to list all of them in this brief column; however, two ver\* 
obvious areas where collaboration can and should take 
place are in curriculum and instruction. 

That our children w'ill need mathematical 
skills throughout their lives is well established. Educa- 
tional research has already rect^gnized that the develop- 
ment of these skills is a significant need of the underser- 
ved children in our ,schor)ls. It has also been demonstrated 
that educational programs using the techniques of cot>p- 
erative learning, a “hands-on” appre^ach, and inetht'jds that 
help eliminate math anxiety are scm'ie of the best ways t(^ 
reach children whi^ do • ,oX tuherwise do well in math. A 
survey of research shows that “children in classroc^ms 



where activity-based programs were used outperformed 
those in comparison classrooms, [and] students whc') were 
disadvantaged academically, economically, or both, gained 
more from activity-based programs."' 

Family Math’ is one innovative example of 
an out-cT-school, curriculum-based program that not only 
effectively addresses the issues raised of educational equity, 
but also goes a step further by involving children and their 
families. Begun in 1986, Family Math was developed from 
an expressed desire on the part of the equity advocates in- 
udved with EQUALS' to extend tlieir program beyond 
the school experience. In its brief history. Family Math 
classes ha\'e been conducted throughout the United States 
and in many fc'ireign ccnintries. Famtiv Math^ is also a hock 
which is available in both English and Spanish; work^'hops 
have been designed to incorporate the rich mathematical 
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hy Munlvn Hili. fr<m Family Math, hXJl AI.S 

knowledge of the Southeast Asian and American Indian 
cultures. 

The Family Math program emphasizes the ability to 
understand mathematical principles, the development of 
problem solving skills, good strategies for approaching 
problems, and understandings of abstract concepts 
through the use of a cooperative, '‘hands-on” approach. 

Its design enables successful development of these skills 
among ir. participants and thus helps reduce math anxiety 
for children as well as parents. In addition to working on 
the skill areas vital to achievement in n);uh, the program 
also provides role mtxlels for children and their families to 
learn more about the importance of math in careers and 
career options. 

Another feature of the Family Math program 
is that Its leaders do not necessarily have lo be teachers: in 
fact, it is preferable if they are nor exclusively professional 
educators. Successful workshops have been led by parents, 
teacher aides, or community people. Often the scs 'ons 
are held outside the school in community buildings or 
centers that are convenient to the families involved. 

Of course the aspect of Family Math of 
interest for this newsletter is its adaptability for the goals 
of collaboration. Just as the classroom is not a group of 
children homogeneously arranged by their gender, race t>r 
national origin, the Family Math workshop is also a won- 
derful blend of people. In addition to learning gc)i')d math 
skills and reducing some of the anxiety that children and 
their parents may have about math, the workshops are 
also good learning opportunities ft'>r the participants to 
learn to collaborate with one another toward a common 
goal. Because the workshops are conducted in an enjoy- 



able, mm-threatening manner, the opportunities abound 
to learn from each other in a positive and rewarding man- 
ner. 

You may already know of a Family Math 
group in your area. If so, help spread the word. If you do 
not know about the program, and would like to learn 
more, you can contact our program, and we can assist in 
locating a Family Math group in your geographical area. 
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Scoring for 

The Checklist 

on pages 8 & 9 

Scoring; For questions 1 through 31 record ONE 
POINT for every YES answer you have recorded, 
with the exception of questions number 1 5 and 20. 
Record ONE POINT for a NO response to questions 
15 and 20. 

Rating your organization; 

32-36 Exemplary organizatitm and a model to 
others — Good Work! 

26-3 1 You have a good start, but some key areas 
still remain for further attention. 

20-25 Significant attention should be given to 
those areas identified as weak by the checklist. Ac- 
tivities that identify weaknesses for each specific 
target population are advisable. 

0-19 Time for considerable attention to the eq- 
uity environment of your organization. Begin by 
I ‘,eting with people who share yciur concern about 
equity i.ssues to initiiuc a more in-depth evaluation 
proce.ss and long-range planning. ❖ 
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Recommended Resources on Collaboration 



Compiled by Aurora RamireZ'Krodel , Resources Center Librarian 

T his list of basic resources is intended particularly fur 
equity advocates who are just beginning to think 
about collaboration and who thus may be new to 
working in S(^me of these equity need areas. 

Working Together Toward Equity 

1. “Here They Come, Ready or Not.” Education Week 
(May 14. 19P6) 

A bpccuil rcf-ort on dunuinj: hclu)ol Jcmojiraphic^ and the challenges 
this presents to the edue.irional svstem. Numerous charts are pro\ iJeJ. 

2. Hodgkinson, Harold L. All One System: Deinographics 
of Education, Kindergarten through 1 2th Grade. Washing' 
ton, D.C.: Institute for Educational Leadership, 1985. 

Oemouraphic report asserts that hy knowing who is entering the eJuca- 
rional system and how well they are doing, educators will he able to 
dexelop effective programs for the benefit of all students. Also .shows 
h<»w the perf<)rm«ince <)f each educational level is interdependent xx ith 
rhe next. 

3. Schniedewind, Nancy and Ellen Davidson. Open Mmds 
to Equality: A Source Book of Learning Activities to Promote 
Race, Sex, Class, and Age Equity. Englewocxl Cliffs, NJ: 
Prentice-Hall, [1983]. 

A sourceKxik of activities for ihe classroom and for staff development 
workshops. Appropriate for middle scho(>l thiough aduli. 

4. Schorr, Lisabeth B. and Daniel Schorr. VV'^ithin (Jur 
Reach — Breaking the Cycle of Disadvantage. New York: 
Anchor Press, 1988. 

Review of che literature on ihe social and he.ilih imp;u.i ot poverty on 
miiH‘ruies. Topics cover all equity areas. 

5. Hum, Shirley M. “A Synthesis of Research on Organ- 
izational Collaboration.” Educatiufui/ Leadership Vol. 43, 

No. 5 (February’, 1986), pp. 22-26. 

C'itllahoration and cooperatKm. distinctly different operanon.d priK.- 
esses, arc both valued nuKlels. bui each serves a unique purpose and 
yields a diften la returir 

Gender Equity 

Note free offer tm the ne.vt page for item.s 6 and 7. 

6. Klein, Susan S., editor. Handhook for Aehiei mg .Se.x Eq- 
uity Through Education, Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, [1985]. 

Inscribes kc> issues of yender equity and louisc'' on effeuu e strategies 
designed lo .i< hiexe equiu in evUic.nion including cshu.nional .idniim- 
ar-iiion. teacher tr.iiniiig. clas-rootn cliin.itc. etc 



7. Sadker, Myra Pollack and David Miller Sadker. Sex 
Equity Handbook for Schools. New' York: Longman Inc., 
1982’ 

.An en’erview of gender bias in educatKan includes lesson plans and 
practic.il strategies for classroom application. CJonsiders the impact of 
sex stereotyping of Kiys as well as girls. 

8. Shapiro, June; SyK ia Kramer and Catherine Hunerberg. 
Equal Their Chances: Children’s Activities for Non-Sexist 
Learning. Engle w'ood Cliffs, Nj: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1981. 

Designed for teachers and parents, this handbook contains ideas for 
classnxom acrivities. Also fiicuses on how sexism affects each pan of 
the curriculum. 

National Origin Equity 

9. Anderson, Theodore and Mildred Boyer. Bi/ingiial 
Schooling in the United States. Austin, TX: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, januar>' 1970. 

A two volume set providing background information essential for un- 
derstanding bilingual educatum. Outlines rhe experiences <)f different 
language minority groups from a historical jH.‘rspective. Also includes 
an extensive bibliography. 

10. Banks, James A. Multiethnic Education; Theory and 
Practice, Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1988. 

Designed to help preservice and inservice educators clarih the philo- 
sophical and definitional issues related to pluralistic educatu^n. LV- 
scrihes actions educators can take t»i institutumali:e educational pro- 
grams and practices related to ethnic and cultural diversity 

1 1 . Cummins, James. “Empowering Minority Students: A 
Framework ftu Intervention.” Harvard Educational Review 
Vol. 56*( 1986), pp. 18-36- 

The author suggests that efforrsat educational reform have been rela- 
tively unsuccessful because they have noi altered ihe rel.uionship K*- 
iween eduenturs and mim»ritv studvnts -and between sch».H»ls and mi- 
nority communities. 

12. Fishman, J. Bilingiial Education: An JmcTTUitiomil 
.Socioltjgical Perspective. Rowley, MA: Newbur>’ Htmse, 
1976. 

C-omp.ires the state of bilingual educ.uion in the United States to tither 
countries, (.hves a gloKil perspeeiix eon bilingual educatum. 

1 3. National Coalition of Ad\*ocates for Students. Neiv 
Voice.s; Immigrant .Sfudent-s in U.S. Public Schools. Bo.sion, 
MA: National Coalition of Ad\'ocates for Students, 1988. 

'Ihe fin.il repori of the iwvi-vear NCkAS Immigrant Student Pro)eei. 
ihe first national examin.irion of how irnniigrani students are faring in 
L .S. public schools. Includes interviews with suidents. parents, ediica- 
lors. and ad\»K .lies .n puhlu luMnnc’s lVi»\ide' reu*mmvnd.inons fi>r 
ediK.itiitn.il p*dic\ ch.inge 
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14. Sleeter, Christine E. and Carl A. Grant. “An Analysis 
of Multicultural Education in the United States.” Harvard 
Educational Review Vol. 57, No. 4 (November 1987), 
p.421. 

TTic authors have Jcvclopal a tax<momy by which to define multicuh 
tural education, to examine how it is used, and to criticize the perspec- 
tives current in the literature for their shortcomings and oversij*hts. 
Aho identltle^ the need for research and funding. 

Race Equity 

1 5. A Common Destiny: Blacks and American Society. 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, [1988]. 

A study reviewing the stKial and economic status of Black Americans 
and asse.ssing the effectiveness of policies designed tc* bring about racial 
equality. 

16. Hawley, Willis D. Stratt?gies /or Effective Desegregation: 
Lessons from Research, Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 
11983). 

One of the most current and comprehensive reviews of the literature 
ivn desegregation. Has implications for school improvement, nrulncul- 
tural education and schiH)l community relations. 

17. Kluger, Richard. Simple Justice: The History of Brown 
V. Board of Education and Black America’s Struggle for 
Equality. New York: Knopf, 1976. 

Provides a historical context for understanding the impact of the 
Brown decision on later court rulings which affected our political and 
social life and led to our present understanding of equity. 

18. Salome, Rosemary' C. Eqi^a/ Education Under Law: Le- 
gal Rights and Federal Policy in the Post Brown Era, New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1986. 

•A comprehensive legislative history- of civil rights in education. Ad- 
dresses is-sues of equity for racial groups, linguistic minorities, handi- 
c.ipped persons an,.! women. 



FREE TO YOUR ORGANIZATION: 
Two Excellent Handbooks 
on Sex Equity 

Handbook for Achieving Sex Equity 
Through Education 
Dr. Susan S. Klein, Editor 
and 

Sex Equity Handbook for Schools 
by Dr. Myra Sadker and Dr. David Sadker 

These widely acclaimed companion publications have 
been reprinted through a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration to Women Educators. By the terms of this 
grant, high quality paperback copies will be made avail- 
able at no charge to four hundred organizations which 
are involved in promoting educational equity. 

To receive one or both of the Handbooks, send for a 
one-page application form and return it by April 3, 
1990. The free books will be mailed to qualifying or- 
ganizations by June 1990. The address is: 

Dr. M'lrilyn Haring-Hidore 
Carnegie Project/Women Educators 
University of Massachusetts 
School of Education 
Room 124, Furcolo Hall 
Amherst, MA 01003 
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University of Michigan School c>f Education 
Ann Arhor, Michigan 48109-1259 
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Publications Available 



Single copies of most publications are available tree. 
There is a charge for a few very popular publications to 
cover the cost of reprinting. Make checks payable to 
Programs for Educational Opportunity. Check up to three 
free items and send a copy of the form below to: 

Equity Coalinon/Publ icat ions 

Programs for Educational Opportunity 

The University of Michigan School of Education 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48 109^1 2 59 

(313) 765 9910 

Books and booklets: 

□ America’s Hispanic Heritage 

□ Hispanic Amencans in the United States: 

A Select Annotated Bibliography 

□ Approaches for Achieving a Multicultural Curriculum 

□ Effective Schoob: Issues in the Education 

of Black Children ($6.00) 

□ Jump Street: A Story of Black Music, A Secondary 

Teaching Guide 

□ Remember the Ladies! : A Handbook of Women in 

American History 

U Tune In to Your Rights: A Guide for Teenagers about 
Turning Off Sexual Harassment ($2.00) 



Equity Coalition 

Programs for Educational Opportunity 
University of Michigan School of Education 
Ann Arhor, Michigan 48109-1259 
Telephone: (313) 763-9910 



Back issues of Breakthrough: 

□ Equity and the Change Agent 
Q Equity and Educational Finance 
Q School Closings and Equity 
Q Student Discipline and Desegregation 
a The Challenge of At-Risk Students 
Q Teaching Children to be Test Wise 

Back issues of Title IX Line: 

Q Comparable Worth in School Employment 
Q Promoting Flexibility in Male Roles 
Q The History of American Women and Work 
d Women in Literatui?: Hisu^rical Images of Work 
Q Fostering Sex Equity in Math 
Q Sex Equity and Vocational Education 
Q Sexual Harassment 
d Women in Administration 
d Women and Sports 

Poster (5'l/2 X 17 inches): 

d “Ten Commandments for Black Educators" 
(laminated, $1.50; poster board, $1.00) 
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